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esee Shales" of eastern sections ; and the present writer is the first 
to recognize it as such. 

9th. That in the Iowa section is represented (so far as is at pres- 
ent known) the extreme western, attenuated, representatives of 
the eastern " Marcellus Shales" and " Genesee Shales." 

10th, That the upper Hamilton (blue clay) is succeeded upward 
by a stratum of Argillaceous Shales, which everywhere occupy the 
highest position in the Devonian series in the State, and has an 
observed thickness of forty-five feet ; although known to have at- 
tained a greater thickness prior to the glacial period, during which 
time they were more or less extensively eroded. 

nth. That these Shales, which have been designated (provision- 
ally) by the writer, in all his preliminary reports, as the " Rock- 
ford Shales," constitute, lithologically, stratigraphically, and biolog- 
ically, a new and heretofore unrecognized (as such) group of 
strata, and which is not developed in any other area in North 
America, or Europe ; although all contain links of evidence which 
demonstrate its Devonian age, and for which the writer has in 
this report proposed the name Hackberry Group. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITORS : E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

The Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences has recently 
attacked the problem of original research in a practical manner. 
For many years the activity of the institution was restricted 
to the publication of work produced by scientific specialists on 
material contained in their own collections, and in the muse- 
ums of other institutions. To this function it subsequently 
added that of giving instruction to classes in the natural 
sciences. We have often pointed out that the former line of 
activity is not enough for an institution which at one time 
was the only academy of original research in this country; and 
we have also expressed the opinion that the teaching of 
the natural sciences to classes of beginners, is not one of its 
proper uses. We have schools for teaching elsewhere, but 
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academies of original research are too few for any one of them 
to be diverted from its proper object. 

Recently the management of the Academy has undertaken 
some explorations in the Bermuda Islands, and the results are 
coming into print. Large collections of Invertebrata were 
made, and reports on these by Professor Heilprin are being 
published in the Proceedings. These embrace much matter of 
interest, and illustrate what can be done with a moderate out- 
lay in regions not remote. The recent appropriation by the 
State of Pennsylvania of $50,000 to the institution comes at a 
favorable period for advancing this excellent work. There are 
various ways in which this can be done. Our own belief has 
been and still is, that the best possible use for money at the 
present time is the endowment of some of the professorships 
which are as yet unoccupied. The most important agency in 
original research is men of ability and energy. They can be 
relied upon to obtain material more cheaply and effectively 
than persons not familiar with specialties. And these men 
should be members of the governing body of the Academy, 
ex-officio. 

In case the Academy should adopt such measures the 
wealthy citizens of Philadelphia cannot better advance the 
general intelligence as well as the reputation of their commu- 
nity, than by sustaining them by material aid. A new wing 
should be added to the present building, with improved facili- 
ties for work and better light in some of its departments than 
the present building affords. The new wing should be erected 
for a smaller sum than the old one cost. 

At its April meeting the United States National Academy 
of Sciences elected officers for six years ; elected five new 
members, and some foreign correspondents; and conferred the 
Watson and Draper medals. Most of the old officers were re- 
elected, a new Vice-President (Prof. S. P. Langley), and a new 
member of the council being exceptions. In reelecting the 
incumbent of the office of President, the Academy made a mis- 
take which it cannot afford. This is to be regretted, as the 
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Academy is not as well known in the country as it should be, 
and of course it is important that when and where it is known, 
nothing should detract from the respect with which its acts 
should be regarded. No organization allied to the Govern- 
ment can expect to escape the pressure of interests involved, 
but it is an omen of evil when the interests of persons over- 
ride the interests of science and of the Academy. The major- 
ity of the Academy has not in this instance the excuse of 
ignorance, and one is lead to fear that not a few of their num- 
ber deliberately approve of methods that bring science into dis- 
repute, and justify reflections on that country and on that 
society where they are not only tolerated, but rewarded. 

The American Society of Psychical Research has made an 
appeal for money with which to carry on its work. We hope 
that this appeal will meet with a prompt and abundant re- 
sponse. The society has done a great deal of excellent work, 
and the field before it is an immense one. The subject of its 
researches is of the greatest interest, both scientific and popu- 
lar, and its importance cannot be overrated. The manner in 
which its work has been done is worthy of the highest praise, 
and the country cannot afford to let it languish for want of the 
necessary assistance. When we consider the comparatively 
small outlay necessary to the production of its results, we 
think the endowment of the society one of the most worthy 
objects that can attract the attention of the liberal. 
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